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Nineveh and the Assyrian Empire, 
(Continued from page 275.) 

Further explorations revealed new wonders. 
The first discoveries had been made at Nimroud, 
several miles below Mosul, on the eastern bank of 
the Tigris, but they were now made at Khorsabad, 
Koyunjik and Nebbi-Yunus (the Tomb of Jonah, 
so called), more nearly opposite Mosul. The huge 
sculptures, transported down the Tigris on rafts 
to Bagdad, and thence by vessels to England, ex- 
cited the astonishmeat and curiosity of the learned 
world. To what age did they belong? Who 
reared or inhabited the palaces they adorned ? 
What was the meaning of the strange inscriptions 
that were evidently intended to explain the scenes 
sculptured on the marble slabs. Could these 
strange cuneiform characters be deciphered? 
What light would they throw on the history of 
the old Assyrian empire, so long buried in hope- 
less oblivion? Would the new discoveries accord 
with scripture chronology and history? What 
sort of a people and what ‘kind of a civilization 
did the long-buried remains of ancient art and the 
scenes which they commemorated indicate ? Such 
were some of the questions that were now eagerly 
asked, and which pressed for a solution. 

Some of them have been at least partially an- 
swered. But future research, pushing still further 
the exploration of the mine already opened, may 
add greatly to our resources of historic informa- 
tion, and enable us to trace more minutely that 
course of imperial conquest and dominion by 
which Assyria rose for a time to the position of 
the ruling power of the world. Even now we can 
fill up some important gaps in her history, and 
trace the causes of her sudden, strange and lasting 
desolation. 

In antiquity Assyria ranks second only to Egypt. 
Profane history makes this claim in her behalf, 
and it is confirmed by the Nineveh monuments 
and established by the sacred record. Cush, one 
of the sons of Ham (Gen. x. 8, 9), “begat Nim- 
rod; he began to be a mighty one in the earth. 
He was a mighty hunter before the Lord ; where- 
fore it is said, Even as Nimrod the mighty hunter 
before the Lord. And the beginning of his king- 
dom was Babel, and Erech, and Accad, and 
Calneh, in the laud of Shinar. Out of that land 
(he) went forth (to) Asshur (Assyria) and build- 
ed Nineveh.” The name of Nimrod, equivalent 
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For fifteen hundred years scripture makes no 
further mention of the Assyrian kingdom. We 
are left at liberty to identify, if we please, the 
Nimrod of the Bible with the Ninus of classical 
antiquity—the reputed founder of the Assyrian 
empire. The date assigned to the commencement 
of his career varies from two thousand one hun- 
dred and sixteen to two thousand two hundred 
and eighty-four years before Christ. From his 
own name we may plausibly derive that of his 
capital, Nineveh. The Roman historian, Justin, 
describes him in language that would be equally 
appropriate if applied to Nimrod. “ First of all,” 


=\he says, “ Ninus, king of the Assyrians, changed 


the hereditary custom of these nations by his lust 
of empire.” It may well be doubted, however, 
whether Ninus is the real name of a monarch. It 
seems more probable that he and his queen Semi- 
ramis simply embody the myths of early Assyrian 
greatness. Of the early kings we have no historic 
knowledge. For hundreds of years, perhaps, they 
ruled over only a limited domain. At length 
Babylon was separated from Assyria, and shortly 
after this, four successive kings, whose names 
have been recently discovered, ruled at Kaleh 
Shergat. They are known, however, only by the 
legends on bricks and vases that bave been exca- 
vated from the mounds, and their succession must 
have closed previous to 1200 B. c. Six successive 
monarchs are supposed to occupy the next period 
of one hundred and fifty years—the crown de- 
scending from father to son. The fifth of these, 
Tiglath Pileser I., or the Tiger lord of Assyria, 
recorded on a cylinder the annals of his first five 
years, concluding his account by a glorification of 
his ancestors, whom he traced back to the fourth 
degree. 

The successor of these, Asshur-adam-akhi, was 
nearly contemporary with David. One of his suc- 
cessors, the warlike Sardanapalus of the Greeks, 
was a great conqueror. He styles himself “the 
conqueror from the upper passage of the Tigris to 
Lebanon and the Great Sea, who has reduced 
under his authorities all countries from the rising 
of the sun to the going down thereof.” The 
North-west Palace at Nimroud, one of those ex- 
plored by Layard, and, next to that of Sennacherib 
at Koyunjik, the largest and most magnificent of 
the Assyrian edifices, was erected by him, and 
from this building has been derived the largest 
portion of the sculptures in the British Museum. 
It was an immense structure, three hundred and 
sixty feet long and three hundred broad, and stood 
so as to overlook the Tigris. A single central 
hall was one hundred and twenty feet long by 
ninety wide, around which were grouped chambers 
ceiled with cedar, probably from Lebanon, while 
the walls were paneled to a certain height by slabs 
of sculptured alabaster, and the floors were paved 
with slabs of stone, often covered with inscrip- 
tions. This structure vastly exceeded in its di- 
mensions the famous temple of Solomon. 

The next monarch was Shalmaneser. He reign- 
ed thirty-one years, and extended his conquests 


with Ben-Hadad of Damascus, and with his suc- 
cessor, Hazael; and on a black obelisk belonging 
to his reign, which has recently been discovered, 
is recorded the fact that Yahua (Jehu), the son of 
Khumri (Omri), brought him tribute of silver and 
gold. His reign closed about 850 or 860 B. c., 
and the great central palace of Calah (Nimroud), 
which has furnished some of the most interesting 
specimens of Assyrian art, is a monument of his 
reign. 

Two or three kings intervened before the acces- 
sion of Iva-lush, whom some would identify with 
the Pul of scripture. The records of his time are 
scanty, but among them is a pavement-slab from 
the upper chambers at Nimroud, which mentions 
his receiving tribute from the Medes, from Sa- 
maria, Tyre, Sidon, Damascus, Idumea and Pales- 
tine on the Western sea, thus according with the 
statement in 2 Kings, that Pul received from 
Menahem, king of Israel, one thousand talents as 
tribute. Another inscription of his reign, giving 
Semiramis as the name of his wife, goes to con- 
firm the correctness of Herodotus in his mention 
of the queen. His empire, we learn from similar 
records, extended also over Babylon, perhaps in 
right of his queen, Semiramis, who may have been 
a Babylonian princess. 

But his long reign closed in disaster. We have 
no record of the causes which led to the dismem- 
berment of the empire, but it seems probable that 
internal discontents prepared the way for the 
satrap of Babylon to assume an independent posi- 
tion, and for Tiglath Pileser 11. to usurp the 
Assyrian crowo—an event which marks what is 
known as the era of Nabonassar, 747 B. c. His 
reign of seventeen years was one of war and con- 
quest. He invaded Babylon. He defeated Rezin, 
king of Damascus, and exacted tribute from the 
king of Samaria (called Menahem), from Hiram 
of Tyre, and the queen of the Idumeans. Twice 
he seems to have invaded Samaria, the second 
time at the request of Ahaz, father of Hezekiah. 
Judah thus became tributary to Assyria, for this 
was the price of the powerful alliance. The result 
was the defeat of Pekah of Samaria, as well as his 
ally Rezin, and the first captivity of Israel, about 
740 B. ©. 

To Tiglath Pileser II. succeeded Shalmaneser, 
who reigned but nine years, and who invaded Sa- 
maria, then under Hosea, who had murdered 
Pekah, usurped the kingdom, and called, though 
in vain, on Egypt for aid. His successor, Sargon 
(721 B.c.), completed the siege, and effected the 
capture of Samaria, carrying into captivity, accord- 
ing to his own account, twenty-seven thousand 
two hundred and eighty families. Although pro- 
bably an usurper, he maintained his position, and 
it is possible that he placed Merodach-Baladan on 
the throne of Babylon. He exacted tribute from 
the king of Egypt, and subsequently invaded 
Upper Syria, Cappadocia and Armenia. He sub- 
dued Media, peopling it in part with Israelite 
captives, invaded Southern Syria, took Tyre, drove 
Merodach-Baladan, who had perhaps revolted, into 


to “the extremely impious rebel,” indicates plainly’ from the shores of the Caspian to the borders of| banishment, and prohably made an expedition to 
enough the lawless violence with which he carried|the Southern ocean, and throughout Syria to the|Cyprus. He renoved his capital from Calah 
borders of Palestine. He was engaged in conflict | farther to the north, cepaired the walls of Nineveh, 


out his ambitious designs. 
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cover the ocean with ships,—it would take one|come to heart experience. 
year’s earnings of 100 ships to pay the expendi-|the work of God’s grace in thy heart? Hast thou 








Hast thou ever found|Grace, which stick much in the spirits of many 


ture necessary to have a sloop of war, and to use|found thy heart, at any time, believe and obey, in 
her for one year, 150 fora frigate, and nearly 300|and through the strength of the grace? Hast 


ships for a line-of-battle ship; that is, it would 
require 550 ships, doing a profitable business, in 
order to earn enough in a year to build, repair, 
and sail this little fleet. 
ships, even if every one clears $4,000 per annum, 
must be employed every year to earn the annual 
expenses of our navy ! 

“We have about 1,000,000 tons of shipping 
engaged in the foreign trade. The cost of this 
shipping is $60 per ton. The actual value of our 
mercantile marine is about $40 per ton, taking 
them together, new and old. This would make 
the value of our shipping to be $40,000,000, about 
five times the annual cost of our navy. The ship- 
owner does not, upon an average, one year with 
another, earn five per cent. beside the interest on 
the capital employed. * * There are nations 
now enjoying a profitable navigation, who have 
not a single vessel of war.” 

I do not attempt anything like a full discussion 
of this subject; but such facts and views as the 
foregoing must, I think, make it imperative on 
our Congress, before voting any more millions for 
our navy, to inquire, and let the mass of our 
people know, what real need or use there is for it, 
and what important end it is likely to secure, that 
might not be gained without it. Is not $42,- 


or rebellious against, the grace ? When thou wert 


Thus, 1700 merchant|justly too? When thou didst believe and obey, 


thou found thy heart at another time negligent of, 
rebellious, wert not thou condemned, and that 


to whom did the honor thereof belong? To thee, 
or to the grace? Canst thou answer this? Why, 
as it is in thyself, between thee when obeying and 
disobeying ; the same is the state of the case be- 
tween godly and wicked men. There was a dif- 
ference between thee when thou obeyest the grave 
and when thou disobeyest it; so is there between 
the unregenerate, and the regenerate. When 
thou obeyedst not, that which called for obedience 
condemned thee; so it dost them. When thou 
obeyedst, thou didst sensibly feel the praise was 
not thine, but belonged to the grace which wrought 
in thee; so is it also in the regenerate, in whom 
the Lord works by his grace, and who work out 
their salvation through him, and make their call- 
ing and election sure in him. Leave brain know- 
ledge, and come to true sense (where the mysteries 
of God are made manifest) and this will soon be 
easy and clear to thee. But these things were 
never intended by God to be found out by man’s 
disputing wisdom ; for God (who giveth the know- 
ledge) hideth them from that part and giveth 
them to the innocent simple birth of his own 


000,000 a year, or even a tithe of this sum, “ pay-| Spirit. 
ing too dear for the whistle ?’?— Advocate of| Object. But when the Father draweth, can any 


Peace. 
a 
For “The Friend.” 
The Way of Salvation in the Covenant of Life 
opened: and some Stumbling-blocks removed 
out of the way of the simple-hearted. 
(Concluded from page 274.) 

Objection. But this seems to lay difference on 
man’s act, and not wholly on the grace of God. 
For the grace, in itself, is equally powerful towards 
all; but it is my receiving of it, which maketh it 
effectual unto me; which others not receiving, it 
is not so to them. 

Answer. The grace, in itself, is of its own na- 
ture every where. Thisis true. And that it hath 
power in it everywhere, and that this power is 
over and above sin; this is true also. But yet 
there is a greater or lesser proportion of it given, 
according to the pleasure and good will of the 
Giver ; and according to the measure of it (which 
is freely given) and the soul’s growth therein, so 
is the power of it manifested in the heart. Now 
the difference in every man is by the grace. Not 
of himself; for he can do nothing that is good, as 
of himself ; but only by the grace ; which is alone 
able to work that which is good ,in him, and to 
cause him to work init. Yet thus it is; as the 
grace reacheth to him, draweth him, quickening 
and causing him, in the virtue, life, and obedience 
of the grace, to answer the grace; so doth the 
work thereof go on in him. And there is matter 
of condemnation to him, who doth not answer the 
grace; and there is matter of justification and 
praise to him, who doth answer the grace. Yet 
this whole ability arising not from himself, but 
from the grace; the acknowledgment of what is 
effected thereby, doth of right and due belong to 
the grace. And therefore they who are justified, 
sanctified, and crowned by the grace, do of right 
and due cast their crowns at the feet of the Lamb, 
at the throne of grace; giving honor and glory to 
Him who is worthy, and to his grace which hath 
Wrought all in them. Now if any man would 


man resist or hold off? 
the Lord make any man willing whom he exer- 
ciseth his power towards? And is it not there- 
upon said, “Thy people shall be willing in the 
day of thy power?” 

Ans. The power of the Lord is great, and hath 
dominion over all evil spirits that can tempt, and 
over all the corruptions, backslidings, and with- 
drawings of the heart. But the Father doth not 


save man by such an absolute act of his power 


(for then there would need no more to be done, 
but by an immediate translating of a man from 
death to life; which if the Lord please to do, 
nothing could come between to hinder;) but the 
power of the Lord works in and according to the 
way he hath appointed. And in this way the 
devil hath liberty and power to tempt from, op- 
pose and resist the work of God; and they that 
hearken to him, and enter into the temptation 
and snare which he lays, let his power in upon 
them, and withdraw from the virtue, operation 
and strength, of the power of God. Yet for all 
this, the Lord not only begins his work, but also 
carries it on in the day of his power; giving not 
only to will, but also to do what is right and pleas- 
ing in his eyes; but still in and according to his 
own way and covenant. 

Object. And so whereas some men say, if God 
put forth his power to save, and the devil inter- 
rupt and stop his work; then it seems that the 
devil is stronger than God. Is the devil stronger 
than God, say they? If he be not, how can he 
resist and withstand him in the work of his 
power? 

Ans. Nay, the devil is not stronger than God ; 
though he is very strong. But if the heart let in 
the enemy, grieve the Spirit, beat back his power 
in the way wherein it hath appointed to work, the 
devil may be more prevalent with him than the 
power of God. But in those that believe, and 
become obedient and subject to the power of God, 
his power is far stronger in them to defend and 
carry on his work, than the power of the devil is 


know this thing groundedly and certainly, let him|to work against and hinder it. There are objec- 
not run into disputes of the mind and brain, but|tions also relating to free-will, and falling from 





























Doth not the power of 


and they cannot get over them ; but it hath pleased 
the Lord to clear up these things to us, and to 


satisfy our hearts concerning them, so that with 


us there is no difficulty nor doubt about them. 
As touching free-will; we know, from God, that 
man in his fallen estate is spiritually dead,‘and 
bath no free-will to good; but his understanding 
and will are both darkened and captivated by the 
enemy. But in Christ there is freedom, and in 
his word there is power and life; and that reach- 
ing to the heart, loosening the bands of the enemy, 
and begetting not only a freedom of mind towards 
good, but an inclination, desires, and breathings 
after it. Thus the Father draws; and thus the 
soul (feeling the drawing) answers in some mea- 
sure ; and the soul, thus coming, is welcomed by 
Christ, and accepted of the Father. But for all 
this, the enemy will tempt this soul ; and the soul 
may hearken to, let in, and enter into the tempta- 
tion, and so draw back from the plough to which 
it put its hand. Now if any man draw back, my 
soul shall have no pleasure in him, saith the Lord. 
And he that putteth his hand to the plough, and 
looketh back, is not fit for the kingdom of heaven. 
So concerning falling away; the Lord shows us 
what it is that is apt to fall, and what cannot fall. 
Christ cannot. fall; and that which is gathered 
into him, stands and abides in him (and so par- 
takes of his preservation) cannot fall. There is 
no breaking in upon the power, which preserves 
in the way that it hath appointed; but there is a 
running and perishing out of the way. Out of 
the limits of the covenant, the preservation and 
the power of the covenant is not witnessed. But 
in coming to Christ in the drawings of the Father, 
in the sense‘and faith which He begets, and abid- 
ing with him that drew, in the sense and faith 
which He daily and freshly begets anew (for He 
reneweth covenant and mercy daily, and keepeth 
covenant and mercy forever) in this is the power 
felt, the preservation felt; in this the Father’s 
hand encompasseth the soul, which none can pluck 
it out of. Now he that feels and experiences these 
things every day, that sees and feels daily how he 
can fall, and how he cannot fall; how he meets 
with the preservation, and how he misses of the 
preservation ; how he abides in the pure power 
(which is the limits of this holy covenant) and 
how he wanders out of this power, into the limits 
of another covenant, spirit, and power; he knows 
these things, how they are indeed ; whereas other 
men (who are not exercised in the thing) do but 
guess at them, striving to comprehend them in 
that part which God hath shut out of them. Now 
mind a parable, with which I shall conclude this. 
Though the natural and outwardly visible sun be 
risen ever so high upon the earth, yet he that is 
naturally blind cannot see it, nor partake of the 
light thereof. So also, though the spiritual Sun, 
the Sun of righteousness, the Sun of the inward 
world, be risen ever so high, and appear brightly 
in ever so many clouds; yet they that are spirit- 
ually blind cannot discern it, nor reap the benefits 
of its light, nor partake of the healing which is 
under his wings. IsAAC PENINGTON. 





No other Strength.—Whatever things humble 
us, in making us enter into a feeling sense of our 
own nothingness, surely they likewise fortify us ; 
since there is no other strength, than that which 
is founded in that deep self-absement and humility 
which may lead us to dig deep, and build upon 
the Rock of ages himself. 


Perfect love to God, and perfect love in Him 
to his creatures, is the complete health of the 
human soul. 
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Selected 
HARVEST HYMN. 
O Father, merciful and good! 
O Giver ever kind, 
Who feedest us with daily food 
For body, soul, and mind ! 
We worship Thee, we bless Thee. 
We praise Thee evermore ; 
And heartily confess Thee 
The God whom we adore! 


How thick with corn between the hills 
The laughing valleys stand! 
How plenteously thy mercy fills 
The garners of our land! 
And therefore will we raise Thee 
Our humble anthem thus, 
And, sinful children, praise Thee 
For all Thy love to us! 


As year by year in ceaseless love 
Thy bounty never fails, 
But still the blessing from above 
O’erflows our hills and dales, 
So, truly we adore Thee, 
Thou Giver of all good, 
And offer now before Thee, 
Thy people’s gratitude. 
— Tupper. 


—_—_~2-——_ 
THE BROOKLET. 
Thou brooklet, silver-bright and clear, 
Forever past me swiftly flowing, 


Musing, upon thy banks I stand, 
Where com’st thou from and whither going? 


Selected. 


“From the deep dark rock my waters break ; 
Mid flowers and moss my course I take; 
And in my mirror reflected lies 
The friendly image of mild blue skies. 


With merry thoughts I’ve sported hither; 
They lead me on, I know not whither; 
But He who called me from my source, 
He, I believe, will guide my course.” 
—From the German of Goethe. 





Selected for ‘‘The Friend.” 

Thomas Royland, of Newton, near Middlewick 
in Cheshire, who departed this life in 1774, left 
the following remarks on the ministry, into which 
service he had been called : 

“ Although there have sometimes been words 
in my heart, and as it were in my mouth, and | 
do not know but they might have been of ease to 
myself, and of service to others had I delivered 
them ; and I have been spoken to by some Friends, 
both in a private and a public capacity or station 
thereon, but was always forbearing and backward 
in that way, and have been afraid of too much 
forwardness in some who I have been and still am 
afraid, have not edified thereby ; having always a 
fear of and dislike to, the noise of the tool, the 
workings of sel/fand the creature in our meetings, 
as it was not to be heard in the building of the 
Lord’s house or temple of old; but that ministry 
which comes with a true flow from the divine 
Spring, having its wisdom and authority with it, 
I still love, and greatly do love, and the vessel it 
flows through for its sake, whether it be in re- 
bukes or consolation, as the Almighty is pleased 
to give, and the case may require. Whether it 
be more or /ess, it is beautiful ; and if rightly re- 
ceived, it is comfortable and edifying.” 


The Hippopotamus, 

The following extract from S. W. Baker’s new 
book on Abyssinia, describes the manner in which 
this huge quadruped is hunted, and gives also an 
interesting account of its habits. 

“ After walking about two miles, we noticed a 
herd of hippopotami in a pool below a rapid ; this 
was surrounded by rocks, except upon one side 
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pointed out these animals; they were too wide 
awake; but he immediately quitted the river’s 
bed, and we followed him quietly behind the fringe 
of bushes upon the border, from which we care- 
fully examined the water. About half a mile 
below this spot, as we clambered over the inter- 
vening rocks through a gorge which formed a 
powerful rapid, I observed in a small pool just 
below the rapid, an immense head of a hippopota- 
mus close to a perpendicular rock that formed a 
wall to the river, about six feet above the surface. 
I pointed out the hippo to Abou Do, who had not 
seen it. At once the gravity of the old Arab dis- 
appeared, and the energy of the hunter was ex- 
hibited as he motioned us to remain while he ran 
nimbly behind the thick screen of bushes for about 
a hundred and fifty yards below the spot where 
the hippo was unconsciously basking, with his 
ugly head above the surface. Plunging into the 
rapid torrent, the veteran hunter was carried some 
distance down the stream, but breasting the power- 
ful current, he landed upon the rocks on the op- 
posite side, and retiring to some distance from the 
river, he quickly advanced toward the spot beneath 
which the hippopotamus was lying. 1 had a fine 
view of the scene, as I was lying concealed exactly 
opposite the hippo, which had now disappeared 
beneath the water. Abou Do stealthily approach- 
ed the edge of the rock beneath which he had 
expected to see the head of the animal, his long 
sinewy arm was raised, with the harpoon ready to 
strike, as he carefully advanced. At length he 
reached the edge of the perpendicular rock ; the 
hippo had vanished, but far from exhibiting sur- 
prise, the old Arab remained standing on the sharp 
ledge, unchanged in attitude. No figure of bronze 
could have been more rigid than that of the old 
river-king, as he stood erect upon the rock with 
the left foot advanced, and the harpoon poised in 
his ready right hand above his head, while in the 
left he held the loose coils of rope attached to the 
ambatch buoy. For about three minutes he stood 
like a statue, gazing intently into the clear and 
deep water beneath his feet. I watched eagerly 
for the reappearance of the hippo; the surface of 
the water was still barren, when suddenly the right 
arm of the statue descended like lightning, and 
the harpoon shot perpendicularly into the pool 
with the speed of an arrow. In an instant an open 
pair of jaws appeared, followed by the ungainly 
head and form of the furious hippopotamus, that, 
springing half out of the water, lashed the river 
into foam, and disdaining the concealment of the 
deep pool, charged straight up the violent rapids. 
With extraordinary power he breasted the descend- 
ing stream, plowed his way against the broken 
waves, sending them in showers of spray upon all 
sides, and upon gaining broader shallows he tore 
along through the water with the buoyant float, 
hopping behind him along the surface, until he 
landed from the river, started at a full gallop along 
the dry, shingly bed, and at length disappeared in 
the thorny nabbuk jungle. 

I never could have imagined that so unwieldy 
an animal could have exhibited such speed; no 
man would have had a chance of escape, and it 
was fortunate for our old Neptune that he was 
secure upon the high ledge of rock, for if he had 
been in the path of the infuriated beast, there 
would have been an end of Abou Do. The old 
man plunged into the deep pool just quitted by 
the hippo, and landed upon our side ; while in the 
enthusiasm of the moment I waved my cap above 
my head, and gave him a British cheer as he 
reached the shore. His usually stern features re- 


where the rush of water had thrown up a bank of|laxed into a grim smile of delight; this was one 
pebbles and sand. Our old Neptune did not con-|of those moments when the gratified pride of the 
descend to bestow the slightest attention when [| hunter rewards him for any risks. I congratulated | tremely shy and harmless, and they are most affec. 


him upon his dexterity ; but much remained to be 
done. 1 proposed to cross the river and to follow 
upon the tracks of the hippopotamus, as I ima. 
gined that the buoy and rope would catch in the 
thick bush; but the old hunter gently laid his 
hand upon my arm and pointed up the bed of the 
river, explaining that the hippo would certainly 
return to the water after a short interval. 

In a few minutes later, at a distance of nearly 
half a mile, we observed the hippo emerge from 
the jungle and ascend at full trot to the bed of the 
river, making direct for the first rocky pool in 
which we had noticed the herd of hippopotami. 
Accompanied by the old Howarti (hippo hunter), 
we walked quickly toward the spot. He explained 
to me that 1 must shoot the harpooned hippo, for 
we should not be able to secure him in the usual « 
method by ropes, as nearly all our men were ab. 
sent from camp, disposing of the dead elephants. 

Upon reaching the pool, which was about a 
hundred and thirty yards in diameter, we were 
immediately greeted by the hippo, which snorted 
and roared as we approached, but quickly dived, 
and the buoyant float ran along the surface, direct- 
ing his course in the same manner as the cork of 
a trimmer with a pike upon the hook. Several 
times he appeared, but as he invariably faced us, 
I could not obtain a favorable shot; 1 therefore 
sent the old hunter round the pool, and he, swim- 
ming the river, advanced to the opposite side and 
attracted the attention of the hippo, causing him 
to immediately turn toward him. This afforded 
me a good chance, and I fired a steady shot be- 
hind the ear, at about seventy yards, with a single- 
barreled rifle. As usual with hippopotami, whether 
dead or alive, he disappeared beneath the water 
at the shot. The crack of the ball and the ab- 
sence of any splash from the bullet told me that 
he was hit; the ambatch float remained perfectly 
stationary upon the surface. I watched it for 
some minutes; it never moved. Several heads of 
hippopotami appeared and vanished in different 
directions, but the float was still; it marked the 
spot where the animal lay dead beneath. 

I shot another hippo, that I thought must be 
likewise dead ; and, taking the time by my watch, 
I retired to the shade of a tree with Hessan, while 
Hadjii Ali and the old hunter returned to camp 
for assistance in men and knives, Xc. 

In a little more than an hour and a half two 
objects like the backs of turtles appeared above 
the surface. These were the flanks of the two 
hippos. A short time afterward the men arrived, 
and regardless of crocodiles they swam towards 
the bodies. One was towed directly to the shore 
by the rope attached to the harpoon, the other 
was secured by a long line and dragged to the 
bank of clean pebbles. 

I measured the hippopotamus that was har- 
pooned ; it was fourteen feet two inches from the 
upper lip to the extremity of the tail; the head 
was three feet one inch from the front of the ear 
to the edge of the lip in a straight line. The 
harpoon was sticking in the nape of the neck, 
having penetrated about two and a half inches 
beneath the hide; this is about an inch and three- 
quarters thick upon the back of the neck. It was 
a magnificent specimen, with the largest tusks I 
have ever seen; the skull is now in my hall in 
England. 

Although the hippopotamus is generally harm- 
less, the solitary old bulls are sometimes extremely 
vicious, especially when in the water. I have 
frequently known them charge a boat, and I have 
myself narrowly escaped being upset in a canoe 
by the attack of one of these creatures, without 
the slightest provocation. The females are ex- 
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tionate mothers ; the only instances I have known 


of the female attacking a man have been those in 
which her calf had been stolen. To the Arabs 
they are extremely valuable, yielding, in addition 
to a large quantity of excellent flesh, about two 
hundred pounds of fat, and a hide that will pro- 
duce about two hundred coorbatches, or camel 
whips. I have never shot these useful creatures 
to waste; every morsel of flesh has been stored 
either by the natives or for our own use; and 
whenever we have had a good supply of antelope 
or giraffe meat, I have avoided firing a shot at the 
hippo. Elephant flesh is exceedingly strong and 
disagreeable, partaking largely of the peculiar 
smell of the animal. We had a good supply of 
meat from the two hippopotami, which delighted 
our people. The old Abou Do claimed the one 
that he had harpooned as his own private property, 
and he took the greatest pains in dividing the 
hide longitudinally, in strips of the width of three 
fingers, which he cut with great dexterity. 
Although the hippopotamus is amphibious, he 
requires a large and constant supply of air; the 
lungs are of enormous size, and he invariably in- 
flates them before diving. From five to eight 
minutes is the time that he usually remains under 
water ; he then comes to the surface, and expends 
the air within his lungs by blowing ; he again re- 
fills the lungs almost instantly, and, if frightened, 
sinks immediately. In places where they have 
become extremely shy from being hunted or fired 
at, they seldom expose the head above the surface, 
but merely protrude the nose to breathe through 
the nostrils; it is then impossible to shoot them. 
Their food consists of aquatic plants, and grasses 
of many descriptions. Not only do they visit the 
margin of the river, but they wander at night to 
great distances from the water, if attracted by 
good pasturage, and although clumsy and ungainly 
in appearance, they clamber up steep banks and 
precipitous ravines with astonishing power and 
ease. In places where they are perfectly undis- 
turbed, they not only enjoy themselves in the sun- 
shine by basking half asleep upon the surface of 
the water, but they lie upon the shore beneath the 
shady trees upon the river’s bank; I have seen 
them, when disturbed by our sudden arrival during 
the march, take a leap from a bank about twenty 
feet perpendicular depth into the water below, 
with a splash that created waves in the quiet pool 
as though a paddle-steamer had passed by. The 
Arabs attached no value to the tusks; these are 
far more valuable than elephant ivory, and are 
used by dentists in Europe for the manufacture of 
false teeth, for which they are admirably adapted, 
as they do not change color. Not wishing to de- 
stroy the remaining hippopotami that were still 


within the pool, I left my men and old Abou Do 


busily engaged in arranging the meat, and walked 
quietly homeward.” 
* For “ The Friend.” 
Selections from the Unpublished Letters and 
Journal of a Deceased Minister. 
(Continued from page 279.) 
“ Fifth mo. 1839. * * * I can readily believe 
a sick chamber has not been sombrous ; that thou 
hast sought in it the relief sometimes experienced 
by a temporary separation from the harassing and 
besetting things that encumber and disturb us, in 
our every day walk through life ; but may we not 
and do we not often realize that ’tis neither cir- 
cumstance nor situation that admits us to that 
close and familiar intimacy the awakened soul 
sometimes seeks for, as its chiefest joy, and most 
sought after treasure. In sickness or in health 
that same good hand is about us if we keep hum- 
ble enough, and obedient enough to regard it; 
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and can in every situation, even in those which | ments, call for the exercise of much forbearance, 


seem most completely adverse, impart the strength 
it holds, for our confirmation or encouragement. | 
But I have often thought the reduction of the 
natural strength had a tendency to show us our 
weakness, and drive us closer to that parental care 
we so earnestly wish to obtain. Sickness often 
proves a cleansing bapiism, and I think I am apt 
to look for an added degree of childlike submis- 
siveness from those who have been permitted to 
pass through it. 

‘Again the gospel message has been proclaimed 
to us from another dedicated servant. If I could 
unpresumingly, I would say, the conduct and 
spirit of J. E. preached more loudly to me than 
any sermon I have heard for a long time. There 
seemed such sweetness and humility ; so much of 
the childlike and lamblike nature influencing his 
whole conduct and character, that I found the ac- 
knowledgment constantly ready in my heart, ‘’Tis 
good indeed to serve the Lord. To give up the 
whole heart to be regulated and moulded just as 
He pleases ; and in true nothingness of self, wit- 
ness what it is to live by faith.’ Joseph Whitall 
accompanied them; also Clayton Wistar. The 
former went to Millville where a meeting was ap- 
pointed Fifth-day eve. W. Scattergood was to 
pilot them round the shore, as he did those the 
week preceding. J. Whitall very decidedly ex- 
presses his disapprobation of the prevailing senti- 
ments. He opened himself very fully as regarded 
his present views of the state of society, and of 
the course of conduct he thought best adapted to 
these troublous times. I very much approved his 
sentiments, and think him relative to this not only 
wise but prudent. He remarked the last Yearly 
Meeting as the most favored one he had ever at- 
tended, embracing a period of perhaps forty years: 
spoke of it as a most encouraging fact, and ex- 
pressed his firm belief, that although it was very 
low times with us, the period was approaching 
wherein greater favor would be known, and we 
enabled to see more ‘ eye to eye’ than we ever yet 
had done.” 

“5th mo. 7th, 1839. * * * There are very 
many things to be met with in this probationary 
state that trouble and depress the spirits; that 
clouds the present ; makes us dissatisfied with the 
past ; and throws over the unanalyzed future, dim- 
ness and obscurity, and much discouragement ; 
and, while subject to the infirmities of the flesh 
we can scarcely be free from these recurring per- 
plexities. But there is an anchor to rely on even 
here, and the more we turn from an over-depress- 
ing tendency, and seek to stay our minds in quiet- 
ness and patience, the more fully I believe we 
shall rise above them, and know that quiet settle- 
ment which the cares, the hurries, and perplexi- 
ties of life reach not nor disturb. There is but 
one source from whence we can derive enduring 
and satisfying consolations, and the more we are en- 
gaged to seek to this, and separate ourselves from 
every thing that opposes its influence and govern- 
ment, the more readily can we receive the admoni- 
tion, ‘In your patience possess ye your souls;’ 
and adopt the declaration of one formerly, ‘ As for 
me and my house we will serve the Lord.’ I be- 
lieve there is often a christian interest and sym- 
pathy, and enlargement felt towards our friends, 
and others with whom we associate, where there 
is very little manifestation. The heart seems not 
always master of its own distinguishing feelings, 
and an individual may appear almost cold and re- 
served, where its tenderest feelings are awake and 
actively exercised. This belief has often led me 
to draw charitable conclusions, when the cold eye 
of criticism and censure might find only cause to 
blame. Our different dispositions and tempera- 
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and the more readily we yield it, the less will be 
our dissatisfaction with those whose conduct we 
may not wholly understand.” 

The following is from the Journal : 

“7th mo. 1839. After spending most of the 
day in severe mental conflict, poverty, and want, 
something of the following character arrested me 
weightily with an impression I should not trans- 
gress the bounds of liberty by committing it to 
paper. Qh! thou inexpressible, inexhaustible 
Source of love, mercy, and compassion, wilt thou 
be pleased to look down on this wy stripped, deso- 
late, and almost disconsolate condition. Thou 
knowest my hopes are, however feebly, unto thee 
The fountains 
of this world have all been obstructed and embit- 
tered ; and unless it pleaseth Thee in thy unfail- 
ing compassion to remember this wy lost estate, 
to strengthen me to endure the fierce buffetings 


of the enemy, and to withstand the floods of temp- 
tations constantly poured forth against me, I must 


fall a prey, and become totally separated from a 
home and resting-place in Thee. I would be glad 


reverently to adopt the language, ‘ Thou knowest 
that I love thee:’ but weaknesses beset me on 
every hand, and unless thou graciously succor, 
mercifully extend a hand to rescue, I know there 
is no hope. 
enter into covenant: fear is on every side; but 
oh! if this bitter dispensation is allotted me to 
show me what I am without thee, I do feel the 


I have not strength renewedly to 


language of my heart at this time to be ‘ Let thy 
hand spare not: quicken the furnace until every 


thing is destroyed opposing thy righteous govern- 


ment ; and then if it may be I ever stand devoted 


to thee and to thy service, oh let me entreat thee 
continue me an obedient child herein; allot the 


requisite baptisms to keep me humble, devoted, 


single in purpose, and holding thy cause and honor 
above every other preference or consideration. 


Warm my cold heart to acknowledge Thee faithful 


in all Thy dealings; and oh! in mercy grant a 
realization of the promise ‘ having loved his own 
which were in the world, he loved them unto the 


end.’ For my Saviour’s sake, through whom 


thou promisest mercy, accept this feeble petition, 
and grant what thou seest meet. 
the power, glory, might and dominion. 
Amen.’ 


Thine alone is 


Amen. 
, 


(To be continued.) 
For “ The Friend.” 
Our Late Yearly Meeting. 
In looking back at the proceedings of our recent 
Yearly Meeting, and reflecting on its transactions 
from day to day, have not many minds been made 


sensible of the loss experienced in the removal, 


within the last few years, of many who were as 
fathers in our church, and the weightiness of 
whose spirits tended to preserve the dignity of our 
annual assemblies, and to keep in check the ten- 
dency, that exists in some, to consider the pre- 
sence of ap idea in their minds as sufficient war- 
rant for expressing it in religious meetings, without 
waiting to feel whether it is called for by the Head 
of the Church ? 

Though the Yearly Meeting was favored to 
transact its business in a good degree of harmony, 
and much religious concern and solemnity of feel- 
ing accompanied its proceedings, yet many Friends 
were pained at the evidences which were occa- 
sionally presented during the past week, of the 
want of sufficient care in some to set a guard on 
the door of their lips; and fears were raised, lest 
this weakness might increase, and our delibera- 
tions more and more approach in character to the 
ordinary discussions of men in their outward busi- 
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ness; believing that if this should unhappily be|for the rights of manhood, and craving that they 
the case, the Divine Power, which is the crown of|may become qualified to secure, enjoy and retain 
our assemblies, would gradually be withdrawn,|them. He who is unable to see these intellectual 
and instead of our deliberations being carried on|and civil wants, will not be very clear-sighted in 
under the influence of Truth, and our conclusions | perceiving their spiritual requirements. 
clothed with its authority, these seasons would| These views are not intended to make it appear 
eventually become opportunities for the exertion |that the instruction of the Freedmen should do 
and display of intellectual skill, in which the|other than help them on in becoming conversant 
hungry soul thirsting for a renewed feeling of the| with the principles of the christian religion, or to 
heavenly anointing, would find nothing but spirit-| discourage the rightly directed efforts of any one 
ual darkness and distress. who, with the unity of his friends, under the call 
When the Yearly Meeting gathered to its last |of the Head of the church, may go forth to minis- 
sitting on Sixth-day morning, an exercise and|ter to these poor people. 
concern, as above alluded to, was the covering of} A beautiful illustration of the truth of the 
many hearts, who desired that the Head of the|christian religion, was given a year or more ago 
church might so overspread our assembly, as that |by the Friend who presided at the meeting on the 
the sense of His presence amongst us would awe |20th ult., in his description of a sojourn amongst 
into silence the forward part in all; and it is cause |the Freedmen, when he narrated instances he met 
of thankfulness that He was pleased to favor us|with, of those who, though unable to read, were 
with that holy, solemnizing quiet which so re-|evidently, according to their measure, partakers 
markably crowned the latter part of the meeting, |of the joys of salvation, and knew a being joined 
in which those present seemed measurably bap-|to the true church. : ; 
tized into one feeling. Let those, therefore, who are qualified, faith- 
May we all labor more and more for a fuller|fully perform what they are called upon to do for 
acquaintance with, and dependence upon the Ruler| the religious wants of the colored race; and let 
of His people, in transacting the business of our |every one who loves liberty and his country, edu- 
meetings for discipline, that so we may be pre-|cation and human progress, do all that lies in his 
served from a restless, hurtful activity, and may/|power to perform the duties of a Freedman’s 
more abundavtly know among us the presence of |friend. 
Him, whose presence is indeed the crown and , 
diadem, the life and authority of all our meetings. 
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For “The Friend.” 
At the meeting of the Freedmen’s Association | ~~~ — 
on the 20th ultimo, a Friend from the rural dis- THE FRIEND 
tricts, in urging the claims of the Freedmen upon en ae 
the Society of Friends, quoted from the Book of ll le ial MR lth ids 
Detalles, ones 127, =a referred to the advices PIPER BUNEE 9, 1008. 
of George Fox on the subject of the education of |= ee eee 
colored people. Although the omissions of Friends PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING. 
in carrying out these advices was not the subject] The Yearly Meeting of Ministers and Elders 
before the meeting, yet, lest a wrong impression} was held on the mornings of the 18th and 22d of 
should be received by any, it may be proper to|the month. The usual business was transacted, 
state that from the time of Anthony Benezet, in| and both sittings, but more especially the last, 
the last century, schools for colored children in| were solemn opportunities. 
Philadelphia have been maintained, and at the| The general Meeting convened on the morning 
present time there are at least eight schools under |of the 20th inst., and was large on both the mens’ 
the exclusive charge of Friends, supported for the|and the womens’ side of the house. A marked 
most part by voluntary contributions ; one of them |feature in it, was the large number of young 
furnishing a collegiate education. The total class|men and young women in attendance. The vacant 
lists number, probably, over 500 pupils. Tor} places in the raised benches for the ministers and 
adults there have been maintained during the) elders, told loudly the losses this portion of the 
winter season, for about eighty years, evening|church has sustained within a few years, by the 
schools, and during the term just closed over 400 |removal of mapy fathers and mothers, and other 
names were entered on the lists. These facts are | efficient laborers, who having long borne the bur- 
stated merely as information, being simply acts of|den in the heat of their day, have gone to their 
duty rather than matters to boast of. everlasting reward. The saddened feeling pro- 
Considerable disadvantage oftentimes arises from |duced by the sense of this severe stripping, was 
giving too many reasons for carrying on a work, |lessened by the cheering evidence afforded, during 
when a few plain onesare enough. Thus we have |the week, that by submission to the same hum- 
feared that the effect of too strongly dwelling upon bling, refining process as prepared those faithful 
the religious aspect of this subject, would be to|ones who have passed away, tostand as watchmen 
keep many Friends from engaging in the cause of |and standard bearers, others have been qualified, 
educating the Freedmen, because they feel them-|and others, among the younger class, are prepar- 
selves deficient in the right qualification for re-|ing to take their places, and, in their day, if kept 
ligious service, though their interest in the welfare |from falling, to serve their generation according 
of this class might otherwise lead to active labors |to the will of God. 
on their behalf. There were present ministers from New York, 
When, a few years ago, the sufferings of the|Qhio, Indiana and North Carolina. 
freedmen claimed attention, food and clothing 
were of more importance to them than education, |indisposition, the representatives all answered to 
and he who would not have aided in relieving |their names when called. 
their physical wants, would not have felt much} The Clerk informed the meeting there was on 
sympathy for their intellectualfor spiritual wants. |the table, an epistle from the Yearly Meeting held 


The great need of the Freedman now, is educa-|last year in Canada. The meeting, acting under 
tion: its importance must impress all who con- 
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He submits to be seen through a microscope 
who suffers himself to be caught in a passion. 




















Excepting three or four, absent on account of 


Information being given by the clerk, that the 
report of the Committee having charge of the 
Boarding School at Westtown contained a propo. 
sition that a committee should be appointed, to 
confer with it on the present condition of that 
school, and the proper means to be resorted to in 
order to provide better accommodations for the 
pupils in their class-rooms, it was concluded to 
have the report read at this sitting. It was ac. 
cordingly read, and by it the meeting was inform. 
ed, that owing to the increased price of provisions, 
and the necessary advance in the wages and sala- 
ries paid to the teachers, officers, &c., the cost of 
each scholar in a year, exceeded the charge made 
for board and tuition, nearly forty-two dollars. 
The deficiency of income to meet the whole annual 
expense of the Institution, had accumulated a 
debt within the last five years of $3571.42, towards 
the payment of which there had been $1211.50 
subscribed by different individuals, leaving a 
balance of $2539.92 still unpaid. The account of 
the year’s transactions ending in the Tenth month 
last, showed the deficiency in the usual debits and 
credits of the school and farm, to have been but 
$76.68. It had however been found necessary, 
at the close of the last summer session, to make 
numerous repairs and alterations, in different 
parts of the house, and also to introduce a more 
thorough system of ventilation in all the class 
rooms and the collecting rooms, the cost of which 
was nearly $4000. Thus there was a debt of 
about $6500 against the institution, to meet which 
the Yearly Meeting must either provide other 
means, or the vested funds of the school must be 
diminished to that amount. The great inconve- 
nience and loss sustained from the insufficiency of 
the class rooms, both in size and number, and the 
long felt want of rooms for other purposes, had 
induced the committee to enter into a close exam- 
ination of the cost, at which the needful accom- 
modations could be provided in the most economi- 
cal manner, and they stated their estimate to be 
not less than $20,000. They also proposed that 
the sessions each begin and end one week earlier 
than heretofore, and that the accounts be annually 
settled and the report made up to the Fourth mo., 
instead of the Tenth as heretofore. A committee, 
consisting of four out of each Quarterly Meeting, 
was appvinted to unite with the Westtown com- 
mittee in taking the whole subject into consider- 
ation, and report at a future sitting their judgment 
in the case. , 

A memorial for H. Regina Shober, sent up 
from the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Phila- 
delphia for the Western District, was read. 

The Representatives were directed to consider 
and propose to the next sitting, Friends to serve 
the meeting this year as clerk and assistant: then 
adjourned. 

Afternoon.—Report was made that the repre- 
sentatives had unjted in proposing Joseph Scat- 
tergood for clerk, and Clarkson Sheppard for 
assistant clerk, which being approved by the 
meeting, they were appointed to the respective 
stations. 

The Minutes of the Meeting for Sufferings 
were taken up, and the reading of them occupied 
the whole sitting, which was protracted until 
daylight had nearly gone. Among other interest- 
ing subjects which had claimed the attention of 
that meeting in the course of the past year, was 
the examination by a committee of the ‘‘ History 
of the Religious Society of Friends, from its rise 
to the year 1828, by Samuel M. Janney,” which 
committee reported in substance: that although 


the belief that the time has not yet come to re-|the author, who is one of those who separated 


sider their situation, located as they are for the|sume epistolary correspondence with other Yearly |from Friends in the schism of 1827-28, inculcates 


most part, among hostile surroundings, struggling | Meetings, concluded not to have it read. 


the views of the body of professors with whom he 
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js united, respecting the divinity, atonement and|the Allegheny reservation, long under its care, 
mediation of Jesus Christ, and attempts to iden-| was laid before the meeting. It gives an encour- 
tify those views with the faith of the early Friends] aging view of the progress made by that portion 
on these points; and although the account he| of our aborigines in the arts and comforts of civil- 
gives of the causes leading to, and the circum-|ized life, and thegreat advantages derived through 
stances attending the secession in 1827-28,|the boarding school for the education of their 
abounds in errors and misrepresentations, it does| children, maintained by Friends. By keeping the 
not appear needful to subject the work to elabo-| scholars in training within the family, while they 
rate refutation or criticism. It is so evidently ajare acquiring their literary education, the know- 
partisan performance, as to require nothing more ledge acquired, the habits formed, and the im- 
than the record of these views on the minutes of| pressions made, which often proved so evanescent 
the Meeting for Sufferings. The whole tenor of|when they returned daily to the homes of their 
the writings of our early Friends refutes the un-| unenlightened parents, are much more lastingly 
sound views attempted to be fastened on them by| fixed, and their influence in changing and im- 
this author ; and the expositions of the facts and| proving the character is clearly manifested. It 
circumstamees causing and accompanying the|is cause for regret, that while the desire of the 
schism of 1827-28, published by all the Yearly| Indians to have their children educated at this 
Meetings of Friends on this continent, soon after|school, is constantly increasing, Friends are not 
its occurrence, as well as the testimony given in| able to take charge of more than one-fourth of the 
Foster’s Report, on which the two highest courts|applicants, owing to the want of funds. The 
in New Jersey, decided that the separatists have| Committee was encouraged to continue their care 
no claim to be considered the Society of Friends ;|and help to this interesting remnant of a once 
are all-sufficient to enable the present generation| powerful tribe, and should they deem it advisable 
and posterity to decide which represents that|to increase the accommodation at the school, be- 
Society truly. fore another year, to rely upon voluntary contri- 
The report of the Book Committee was an in-| butions from the members. The Committee sug- 
teresting and encouraging one, showing the in-| gesting a new appointment, a nominating commit- 
creased demand for the approved writings of|tee was set apart to propose Friends to take charge 
Friends, and the wide circulation of those going| of the concern. 
out from the Book store. The Committee to confer with that having the 
The must important action of the Meeting for| oversight of the Boarding School at Westtown, 
Sufferings, was the preparation of an Address to|&c., made a written report, in which they recow- 
the members of the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, | mended that the Yearly Meeting direct the sum of 
and to the members of other Yearly Meetings,| $6500 to be raised by the subordinate meetings, 
reviving some of the doctrines of the gospel and|each Quarterly Meeting paying its usual quota of 
the testimonies growing out of them, as held by| that sum. Also, that it direct committees to be 
Friends from their rise; and extending warning|appointed in the several Monthly Meetings, to 
and counsel in relation to departures from and in-| solicit voluntary contributions from the members, 
novations upon them. It was united with by the| in order to raise not less than twenty thousand 
Yearly Meeting, and the Meeting for Sufferings| dollars, ($20,000,) for procuring the necessary 
was directed to have it published and distributed. | accommodations for the pupils at the school. And 
Fourth month 21st.—Morning.—The conside-|as the recent fire there renders it necessary to 
ration of the state of the subordinate meetings} proceed forthwith in providing substitutes for the 
and members, as indicated by the answers to the| buildings destroyed, that Friends in the respective 
Queries sent up by the Quarterly Meetings, occu-| meetings be desired to begin the subscription at 
pied the attention of the meeting during the whole| once, the amount subscribed to be paid immedi- 
of this sitting. The meeting was favored with|ately or within a year of the time of subscription, 
much solemnity, and valuable counsel was given| and that they exercise a proper liberality, in order 
by many. to have the necessary improvements completed. 
Afternoon.—Continued attention was given to| They also recommended that the price of board 
the replies to the remaining answers to the Que-|and tuition be raised to $75 per term for members 
ries, the interest in which, and concern on account| of this Yearly Meeting, and $80 for those of other 
of the deficiencies and weaknesses manifested,| Yearly Meetings. These several propositions were 
were kept up throughout. After completing} adopted with entire unanimity, as was also a cir- 
this, minutes were read sent up from Concord|cular prepared by the Committee, setting forth 
Quarterly Meeting, embracing one from Wilming-| the state of things at the Boarding School, ren- 
ton Monthly Meeting, relative to the situation of| dering it needful to enlarge and increase the num- 
a considerable number of persons and their de-|ber of class-rooms, Xc., and appealing to Friends 
scendants, within the limits of the former South-| to give liberally for this purpose. 
ern Quarterly Meeting, never disowned by Friends,| A/ternoon.—Reports from all the Quarterly 
but who have passed out of the knowledge and| Meetings on the subject of education were read, 
eare of the meetings to which the members of|from which it appears there are 1146 children of 
that Quarterly Meeting were attached, and in/a suitable age to attend school within their lim- 
which, by the present Discipline, they still have] its ; of these 222 have been at Westtown Boarding 
aright of membership. It was concluded to refer|School; 130 have been taught in other Select 
the whole subject to a committee, which was|Schools; 155 in Preparative Meeting Schools ; 
appointed. A committee was also appointed to} 131 at Family Schools or taught at home; and 
nominate suitable Friends to fill three vacancies| 126 in schools taught by Friends, but not select ; 
in the representation of the Yearly Meeting in|250 have been attending District Schools, aud 
the Meeting for Sufferings; and another to exa-|107 at other schools not taught by members. 
mine and settle the Treasurer’s account, and re-| There were fourteen children not attending school 
port what sum should be raised to meet the usual | within the year, and eleven whose situation in this 
expenditures of the meeting. respect was not known. Thus there were 764 at 
Fourth month 22d.—Morning.—A highly in-| schools taught by members and 357 at those not 
teresting report of the Committee having charge| taught by members. As the Yearly Meeting is 
of the means employed to carry out the concern| very desirous that all the children of its members 
of the Yearly Meeting for the civilization and|should receive their education under the tuition 
improvement of the tribe of Indians situated on|and training of consistent members of our reli- 


gious Society, this subject was again commended 
to the careful attention of the subordinate meet- 
ings, and Friends encouraged to make the need- 
ful exertions and sacrifices, if required, in order 
that their offspring should not be exposed to the 
contaminating influence of the public and mixed 
schools. 

The reports on the use of Spirituous Liquors 
showed that the members of two of the Quarterly 
Meetings and those of fourteen Monthly Meetings 
in other Quarterly Meetings, were entirely clear 
of their use as a drink, while in the other Quarterly 
Meetings there were twenty-nine who still use this 
pernicious article occasionally, and six who use it 
habitually. These annual examinations and re- 
ports show the beneficial results of patient, affec- 
tionate labor with those who tamper with the use of 
ardent spirits, and as there are now so compara- 
tively few within the limits of this Yearly Meeting, 
the mectings were again enjoined to continue their 
care respecting this concern, and send up reports 
as usual next year. 

The evils arising from the use of tobacco claimed 
the attention of the meeting for some time, and 
very decided disapprobation of the practice was 
expressed by many Friends. There was an evi- 
dent concern that those members who indulge in 
either smoking or chewing tobacco, should be 
willing, and seek for strength, to give it up; and 
those, especially the young men who have not yet 
contracted the injurious habit, should carefully 
guard against it. A minute to that effect was 
prepared by the clerk to go down in the extracts. 

Fourth month 23d.—Afternoon—The Com- 
mittee nominated three Friends to fill the vacan- 
cies in the Meeting for Sufferings, who, being 
approved by the meeting, were appointed. The 
Committee to examine and settle the Treasurer’s 
account, made a report which was adopted, and 
the Quarterly Meetings directed to act in ac- 
cordance therewith. 

A memorial respecting James Emlen, prepared 
by Birmingham Monthly Meeting, was read. 
Many testimonies were borne to his worth, the 
savour of his spirit, and the good example he set, 
both in our religious meetings and in the every- 
day walks of life. 

Fourth month 24th—Morning.—The Com- 
mittee on the subject brought up from Concord 
Quarterly Mceting, made a report, in which they 
recommended that the subject—so far as it relates 
to those and the descendants of those who sepa- 
rated from Friends in 1827, but still holda right 
of membership by the discipline, but who have 
passed out of the knowledge or care of the Monthly 
Meetings in which that right is recorded—be 
referred to the Meeting for Sufferings; and that 
similar cases in other Quarterly Meetings be re- 
ported to that meeting, in order that it may col- 
lect and digest the information thus obtained, and 
lay it before the next Yearly Meeting. 

The Committee to nominate Friends to compose 
the Committee on Indian affairs, produced a list 
of names, which being read and approved, they 
were appointed to the service. 

The Clerk read a short minute expressive of 

the exercise brought over the meeting at the 
reading of the Queries and Answers. 
The business claiming the deliberation and ac- 
tion of the meeting having been all attended to, 
and the minutes of its proceedings being read, 
an impressive and solewn silence spread over the 
assembly, in the course of which the concluding 
minute was read, and shortly after the meeting 
concluded. 




































































We believe we give expression to the general, 
as far as we know, the universal sentiment of those 





